impression at all on him. I managed to see the title of the
book. It .was Nietzsche's Birth of Tragedyy in German,
and one of several German books I had seen on the shelves
in the writing-room. I abandoned the attempt to compete
with Nietzsche and gazed out to sea.

The sun was incredibly hot. A smoky haze lay on the
horizon. The air above the stone balustrade quivered in
the heat. In the garden the cicadas were in full chorus.

I watched a huge dragonfly circle once round a piece
of flowering creeper and soar off over the fir trees. It was
not an afternoon for thinking of spies. I ought, I knew,
to telephone to Beghin and give him the list of cameras.
But he could wait. Perhaps later, when the day had grown
cooler, I would walk down to the post office. The detec-
tive in his heavy black suit would be sweating in the
shadow of the dusty palm trees outside the gate and long-
ing for a Kmonade gazeuse. I envied him. In exchange
for peace of mind, I would gladly wear black on hot
summer afternoons and sweat and wait and watch and long
for limonades gazeuses. A fine life that! Whereas mine
was furtive like that of a criminal. I was the watched.

I wondered what Mary Skelton thought of me. Nothing,
probably. Or if she did think anything it was, no doubt,
that I was a polite, reasonably personable young man
with a gift for languages that was useful, I remembered
the phrase she had used when she had thought that I
was out of earshot. 'The nice gentleman.' The intention
had been facetious in a kindly way. Quite appropriate
to a hotel acquaintance. It would be exceedingly pleasant
to have Mary Skelton interested in you. She understood
her brother perfectly. That was obvious. No less obvious
was the fact that he thought he understood her. You could
tell that by his manner towards her. But she ...
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